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FOREWORD 


This study was sponsored by the Government of Uttar Pradesh with financiai 
assistance from the World Bank, as a part of the gerwral base-line survey of the 
standards of primary education in the State. Three districts had been assigned to us 

for the survey viz, Allahabad, Banda and Etawah. The survey was conducted on 
students, dropouts and teachers in 135 primary schools drawn from the total untverse 
of rural and urban primary schools in each of these three districts. The learning 
achievement of the students was evaluated by administering a standard test in language 
and mathematics to three groups of students; (a) students who had passed class IV 

examination, (b) those who had passed class 1 and (c) the dropouts. The sample from 
the stratum of teachers consisted of 5 teachers per school who had been associated 
with the teaching of language and mathematics. 

The findings of the study are highly interesting. The average scores both in 

language and mathematics in all the three sample districts were low, the score in 

mathematics being lower still, in fact, it wads disappointing. There is a positive correlation 
between the social background of the students and their achievement although the 
performance of male students is slightly better ttian that of their female counterparts. 
Students with an urban background had an edge over those having a rural background; 
the SC & ST students being the poorest of the lot. The dropouts consisted mainly of 
students coming from households, which needed their presence more in the home - 
to work as child labourers to supplement the irxxrme’ of 'their parents - than in the 
school but more than the family background of the students, what had greater relevant 
to the poor performance of the students was the disinterestedness and negligence of 
the teachers; and this is the area where the state can effectively intervene to improve 
the situation. Another area which needs the immediate attention of the state is the 
poor and shabby physical setting of the schools. Despite the 'operation blackboard' 
the schools, by the large, are lacking in basic infrastmctural facilities such as proper 
buildings, adequate teaching aids and provision for games and recreation. 

Dr. Tewari and his team have done a good job of conducting the survey and 
completing the study. We do hope that its findings will be of real use to the 


Government and the World Bank. 


G.B. Pant Social Science 

• S.P. NAGENDRA 

Institute, Allahabad 

■ Director 

March, 1996. 





PREFACE 


The period of Primary Education, spanning over the first five years, is the most 
critical stage in the life of a child when foundations of personality development, skill 
learning, and communicating capabilities are laid. The basic skills of reading, writing 
and arthmatic are acquired at this stage, values are internalised and environmental 
conciousness sharpened. 

Low standards of litracy skills together with disparities in acadamk; standards 
between various groups of students in primary schools has been matters of concern 
for parents, teachers, educationists and planners for a long time. The several efforts 
made in the past to raise the standards of teaching and learning in these foundation 
instituations have not met with the desired level of success. Should the past trend 
continue it will be difficult for the ojuntry to escape from being saddle with an 
uncomfortably large corpus of illiterate people, largest in the world, in the 21®* Century. 

Educational planning can start in a meaningful fashion only when the decision 
makers in the society have spelt out its quantitative, quantitative, spatial and temporal 
objectives, and also the manner in which the demands of equity and excellence would 
be met and the priority that would be accorded within the tight constrains of resources. 

The present study is the outcome of the concern that the State of Uttar Pradesh 

has shown for the sorry state of affairs that prevails at the grass roots of its edixjationai 

system. It is a part of its multi-dimentional exercise for rasising the level of literacy 
achievement among of primary schools students in the State. 

The study relates to three districts. The districts are Allahabad, Banda and 
Etawah. The basic purpose of the exercise is to assess the prevailing level of productivily 
of the primary education system and to highlight the areas where meaningful intervention 
is needed to raise the academic standards and to reduce the variability in academic 
standards of diffrent groups of students in the primary schools. 

Our grateful thanks to Professor N.K. Jangira, the World Bank. New Delhi for 
his kind help and support provided to us in the compeletion of this report. We express 
our sincere appreciation to Sri Govindan Nair, Director of Formal Education, Education 
For All Project U.P. for assigning the study project to us. We are also equally thankful 
to Professor S.P. Nagendra, Director, G.B. Pant Social Science Institute, Allahabad for 

his valuable guidance and suggestions in the planning of the survey and writing of 

the final report. We gratefully acknowledge the cooperation extended to us by the 


in 



teachers employees and the otficers of education department in the sample districts. 
We are also thankful to cur research team for the sinceority and devotion with which 
they worked to materialise the study, and feel obliged to Dr. (Miss) Rajni JoshI for her 
valuable help and contribution to the study. 


G.B. Pant Social Science Institute, 

Allahabad 

March, 1996 


G.C. TEWARI 
K.N. BHATT 
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CHAPTER - I 


INTRODUCTION 


BACK GROUND : 

1.1 Primary education is the most crucial stage of learning spannmg tn 

first five years of schooling and laying the foundation for persor.alitj 
attitudes, social confidence, habits, learning skills and comimunicatir.' 
capabilities of pupils. The basic skills of reading, writing and arithmetn 
are acquired at this stage; values are internalised and environments 
consciousness sharpened. This is the stage when physical growtl 
can be assisted, interest in sport and adventure can be roused, am 
manual dexterity can also be developed. If a child goes throug! 

good education at this stage, he never looks back in life for he has 
been prepared to exercise his initiative to overcome difficulties. Thi 
goal of the education policy is nothing less than the creation of at 
ethos that would produce young men-women of character and abilit; 
committed to national sen/ice and development. That we have fallei 
short of these goals is evident enough. In the mean time, nev 

learning needs have arisen from the inexorable march of economii 
and social growth and progress in science and technology. A numbe 
of studies have shown that investment in primary education yields thi 
highest rate of return to a nation, and that it has a significant impac 
on the productivity and the general well being of the masses. 

1.2 The crucial role of universal primary education for strengthening the fabric 
of democracy through the provision of equal opportunities for all for thi 
development of their inherent individual potential has been accepted fror 
the very inception of our Republic in the from of Article- 45 under Directiw 
Principles of State Policy in the Constitution. This was further reiteratei 
in 1968 by the resolution on National Policy on Education. 

1.3 There is no denying the fact that in pursuance of its constitutions 
commitment India has made considerable progress in terms of increas 



in the number of primary schools, volume of enrollment and melhcdic; 
sophistication of elementary education programs. However, it is sliil r.c 
possible to meet the nation's aspirations fully in respect of overa 
coverage, equitable distribution, and most of all in the quality of educalic: 
that is being dispensed with though the primary schools. 

1.4 The State of Uttar Pradesh is among the most backward States am 
Union Territories of India, in 1991, the overall literacy rate was 5! 
percent; the rate for women literacy was 26 percent, and of the State's 
63 districts as many as 30 recorded female literacy rate of less that 
20 percent. At the root of these figures is an inefficient pnman 
education system that normally enrolls nearly 98 percent of boys am 
62 percent of girls, but loses approximately 40 percent of the enrollet 
boys and about 60 percent of enrolled girls before they complete fivs 
years of education and acquire basic literacy skills. And there is alst 
nothing much to cheer about the learning outcome of those who complete 
the five years tenure in the schools. 

1.5 The present study which was sponsored by the State Government o 

Uttar Pradesh under the educational project ’Education for AH’ and fundet 
by the World Bank, reflects the concern of the government for th( 

sorry state of affairs at the grass-roots of our education system, anc 
is a part of its multi-dimentionai exercise to come to grips with the 

real problems of inefficiency and non- functionalism in the primary schoo 
system in the State and to initiate necessary remedial steps to retrieve 
the situation and to avert the likely tragedy of being pushed into the 
21st century with an unacceptably large corpus of illiterate people. The 
stakes are high because, if this happens the poor in this State wii 

stand doubly deprived. The adults will be living at a low level cl, 
subsistence while their children will be condemned to a life of ignorance 
and squalor. Even for those who are more happily placed the pcoi 
and the ignorant will be like mill-stores around their necks. To dc 

nothing to avert this impending danger of double deprivation is to invite 
tensions beyond the control of law and order machinery. As a democratic 
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country interested in the socio- political evolution in a peacefui and 
orderly fashion the State must therefore rule out the default option. 

.SIC PURPOSE OF THE STUDY : 

1.6 The basic purpose of this study is to acquaint the education planners 
in the State with the current state of academic achievements of the 
primary school students in three districts of Uttar Pradesh, and to 
highlight the areas where meaningful intervention can improve the levels 
of learning standards and/or reduce the variability in the learning achievements 
caused by the hetrogenity of caste, sex and locational backgrounds cf 
the children in the State's primary schools. 

RVEY ; 

1.7 The study comprised a large scale multipurpose survey of primary schools 
in U.P. to assess the levels of learning of the primary school students 
who had successfully completed the prescribed course of teaming for 
Class, i and IV, and the dropouts who withdrew from the schools 
before completing the primary stage of schooling and were no longer 
part of any formal or informal system of imparting education in the 
State. The three districts where survey was conducted for this purpose 
are Allahabad, Banda and Etawah, and the subjects in which proficiency 
of the students was tested were language and arithmetic. 

4V1RONMENTAL FACTORS : 

1.8 Besides presenting an authentic and update account of learning standards 
in two important subjects and underlining the variability that exists in 
the learning standards across caste, sex and locational parameters c! 
the primary school students, the study also strives to analyse the important 
environmental factors that condition the teaching and the teaming process 
in primary schools in the sample districts. These environmental factors 
relate to personal, social and the school environment of the primafy 
school students in the State. 



RESEARCH QUESTION : 


1.9 Some of the major research questions which this study addresses itse 
to are : What are the academic standards of the students who haw 
successfully completed the prescribed course of learning for Ciass-IV ii 
language and arithmetic? in what manner exogenous factors like caste 
sex and locational hetrogerity affect the average acaderrjic staricarcs ,i 
the primary schools ? What other factors in the personal iife cf tri 

students, and their social and school environment affect the ;earr,ir,t 
process, and how relevant such factors are ? To wnat extant th« 
students have mastered a few basic competencies in literacy ana numeracj 
expected at the and of Class-1? What is the nature and extent o 
dropouts in primary schools? What are the main causes behind thi 
dropout phenomenon? What is the levels of literacy retention amonj 

the dropouts? What are the major areas where intervention is needec 
for improving the general standards of academic achievements of primary 
school children, and to reduce the level of variability in academic standard! 
of the school children caused by the variation in their caste, sex anc 
locational backgrounds? 


DATA : 

1.10 The data for the study v/as collected through a sample survey in each 
of three study districts. Although the main focus of the survey was 
to assess learning outcomes of cnildren in schools but being a multi 
purpose survey the data would also provides useful descriptive information 
on a number of variables such as; enrollment, attendance, dropout and 
repetitive rates, school faciiities. availability of educational materials available 
in schools and with the students, method of teaching, dass-work, home 
assignment, teachers characteristics, teaching and supervision process, 
which would interest the managers, planners and the administators in 
the State. QUALITATIVE INFORMATION : |j 

l.n The qualitative information, cciiected througn | |';servalional notes in the 
course of the survey, provided insignt into i 'I ^ irelationship between the 



community and the school, and was useful in understanding the social 
context in which the school functioned, 

JRVEY DISTRICTS : 

1.12 Three of the ten project districts which were assigned to us for the 
survey were Allahabad, Banda and Etawah. Together they represent 
the central, eastern and western parts of Uttar Pradesh. 

ING : 

1.13 The primary school was the basic sampling unit for the survey. On 
time and cost considerations the World Bank fixed a uniform sample 
size of 45 schools for all the survey districts irrespective of their size. 

1.14 The selection of sample schools was made from a consolidated up-to-date 
list of primary schools in each district obtained from the Basic Siksha 
Adhikari (B.S.A.) in each sample district. The list included together 
with the state maintained schools such primary schools under private 
management which had obtained state recognition for their enterprise 
after fulfilling the norms set by the education department for establishing 
primary schools in the State. 

1.15 The selection of the sample schools followed a multi-stage random 
sampling design in which in the first step the total schools in a district 
were stratified into two separate locational groups as RURAL and URBAN, 
and next separate schools samples were drawn for each stratum after 
subdividing the Urban stratum into Wards and the Rural regions into 
Development Blocks. Selection of the representative samples of Wards 
and Blocks from the respective alphabetical lists of Wards and Blocks 
in the district followed the principles of simple random selection method. 

1.16 The sample size of Wards and Blocks in the district was fixed arbiterily 
due to time and cost considerations. If the district consisted of 10 

Development BIcwks the sample size of Blocks was two; between 11 

and 20, the sample size was 3 Blocks, and for more then 20. four 

Development Blocks could be taken on a simple random selection 
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basis. In the case of Urban Wards one single Ward was taken up 
on a random selection basis, in most of the cases it accommodated 
enough schools to make the random selection of the entire sample 
of Urban schools possible. However where the number of schools 
in the initial Ward failed to accommodate the entire sample, the next 

Ward as indicated by the Tippets number table, was included in the 

sample of Urban Wards. 

1.17 The 45 schools to be surveyed in each district were distributed between 
the Rural and Urban stratum in proportion to the ratio that existed 

between the primary schools in these sectors to the Iota! primary 

schools in a district. Thus if X and Y are the number of primary 

schools in the Rural and Urban stratum respectively and T is the 

total number of primary schools in the districts. 

then X + V = T 

The number of schools in the Rural sector then be (45 . X/T), and 
the number of schools in the Urban sample would be (45 . YrT). 

1.18 In the final step the schools in the Rural and Urban samples were 

distributed among the sample Wards and Blocks in proportion to the 

number of primary schools in them. 

1.19 Within individual Blocks and Wards the sample schools were identified 

by using random number table in the selection of school from the 

alphabetical list of schools in the respective Wards and Blocks. 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS ; 

1.20 In the sample schools, achievement tests were administered to the 

Class-V and Class-11 students in arithmetic and language. The student 
sample for Class-V tests consisted of the entire class present on the 
day of the survey. In case of Ciass-!1, -a random sample of 20 
students was selected from among those present for administering the 
test. Where the number was less than 20, the entire class was 
given the test. 
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TEACHER SAMPLE ; 


1.21 The teachers sample in each school consisted of the Head Teacher 
and four assistant teachers, two of whom were those who had taugnt 
arithmetic and language to the present C!ass-V students ir. the previous 
session while they were in Class-iV, and similarly the other two were 
those who had taught the same subjects to present Class-li students 
when they were in Class-1. The maximum size of the teacher sample 
in a school was 5. Provision was made to include a lady teacher 
in the sample if the sample did not contain the representation of the 
female teachers of the school. 


INSTRUMENTS ; 


1.22 Standardised tests were used to assess achievement in Arithmetic, Reading 
comprehension, and work- knowledge for Ciass-V students. These tests 
were developed by the NCERT for use in the countrywide survey on 
primary school attainment. The test for Class-V students were based 
on C!ass-lV curriculum and test format comprised multiple choice answers. 

1.23 The numerals in the NCERT Arithmetic test were converted to Hindi 
numerals since it was found that the familiarity of the students with 
the international numeral system was quite inadequate. No changes 
were needed in the language test paper. 

1.24 For Ciass-ll students, a very simple test based on competencies expected 
of Ciass-1 syllabus, was used. The test consisted of reading 10 letters 
of Hindi alphabet and 10 simple words; recognition of small and large 
numbers in a pair of one and two digit numbers; and addition and 
substraction of two single digit numbers. 


SCHEDULES : 

1.25 In addition to the test given to Class-V and Class-ii students, a number 
of schedules were also convessed among sample students and teachers 
to illicit relevant information about the social and family background of 
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the C!ass-V students who gave the tests; the teaching and learning 
processes in the school; teaching aids and their use; material and 
infrastructural status of the school; class and school supervision; and 
basic infrastructral facilities available in the schools. 

1.26 A Student Schedule (S.P.) was used for interviewing the Class-V students 

who had been administered the NCERT designed tests. A specially 

designed Teachers Schedule was used to interview the sample teachers 
and head teachers. Through individual interview, information was gathered 
on teacher's age, experience training, availably and use of teaching 
aids, guidance and class supervision and other characteristics. For 
each school a School record schedule (S.R.) was used to gather information 
on school enrollment, repetition, dropout, physical facilities, and other 
school characteristics. 

FIELD NOTES : 

1.27 For each school a separate set of field note was prepared by the 
investigating teams. It contained details of the selection procedure used 
to pick up the sample of Ciass-il and Ciass-V students from among 
those who were present on the day of the test, and also detailed 
obsen/ational notes, important aspect relating to the status and functioning 
of the sample schools visited by them, together with a list of dropouts 
who were interviewed to assess the level of literacy retention by thein 
and to elicit the reasons for their midstream desertion of the learning 
process before completing the primary education syllabus. 

SURVEY TEAM : 

1.28 The survey was conducted by a team of 28 field investigators, 3 field 
supervisors, 1 district supervisor, 1 education expert as honorary consultant, 
1 assistant director and 1 director of the project. 

TRAINING OF THE SURVEY TEAM : 

1.29 Intensive training in field survey techniques was imparted to the survey 
team before launching the study project in the field. The training of the 
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staff was conducted in two stages. In the first stage a batch of 9 
member was trained as master trainers at SCERT Lucknow. The emphasis 
of the training was on participatory and field oriented training in which, 
besides classroom teaching, demonstration lectures, actual field surveys 
in primary schools, role play and assignments were extensively used to 
aciimatise the participants with the work cultural and job requirements of 
the baseline sunrey of primary education standards. The learning objectives 
were that at the end of the 10 days training course the trainees should 
fully understand the objectives and methodology of the survey; the objectives 
and methodology of each instrument of data collection; acquire dexterity 
in the use of the diverse instruments: appreciate the importance of achieving 
quality in the field data; and acquire sufficient practice in following the 
necessary steps to ensure accuracy in the recording of the field data. 

1.30 A similar 10 days training course for the investigators was next organised 
at G.B. Pant Social Science institute, 3 Yamuna Enclave, Sangam Nagar, 
Jhusi Allahabad, in which the Master Trainers trained the remaining members 
of the research team. On the penultimate day of the training the trainees 
were taken to the neighboring rural and urban primary schools to provide 
them field e>q3erience in actual life situations. Lessons learnt from the 
field were discussed in group discussions and summed up before terminating 
the training course. 

FIELD DEPLOYMENT : 

1.31 To ensure greater control and supervision over the field investigators the 
survey was conducted step by step in the three districts separately, one 
after another Allahabad was the first districted to be surveyed: this was 
followed by Banda and Etawah in this order. 

SUPERVISION AND SCRUTINY : 

1.32 Great care was taken to ensure accuracy and unambiguity in the field 
data. The corrjpieted schedules of the field investigators were subjected 
to scrutiny at three stages. In the first stage screening was done by 
the concerned unit supen/isors in the field itself each day after the 
completion of the field wori< where mistakes in sampling, omission of 
data and incorrect recoiding of the codes etc. were deducted and 
eliminated. 
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1.33 The schedules were then passed on to the district supervisor for closer 
scrutiny, 

1.34 In the last stage the office supervisor finally scrutiniseo each and 
every schedule. Mistakes or omissions deducted in the schedules 
were promptly addressed to by the concerned investigators and corrections 
were made. 

PROCESSING OF FIELD DATA ; 

1 .35 The field data was Computer processed at the Council for Social Development, 
Lodi Estate New Delhi. Before arriving at the finally corrected data to 
be used for the analysis, the field entries were subjected to the routine 
procedure of double entry bach checks, range and routing checks and 
consistency checks. 

1.36 Following this, control reports were prepared to show certain main school 
factors at a glance. The preparation of the control reports involved 
computation of indices from the data in a small number of schedules. 
The outputs at this slate were control report format, formulas, control 
programmes and control reports. 

1.37 The missing value report was prepared to document the extent and 
nature of non-response in the field survey. This report summarised 
the frequency of each type of non-response and the variables on 
which it was difficult to obtain correct information. The output at this 
stage included a format for missing value and missing value reports. 
Finally all data and programme files were backed up on diskettes. 


PRESENTATION : 

1.38 The report is presented in five parts. Part ! is INTRODUCTION. It 
contains the statement of the problem, objectives, and relevance of 
the study; methodology of data collection; and techniques cf analysis 
of data. The analysis of the field data is presented in district report 

in part 11; 111; and IV. Based on inter-district comparisions, Part V 
presents an executive summary of the study. 
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CHAPTER - II 


DISTRICT - ALLAHABAD 


BACKGROUND : 

AREA : 7,261 sq. km. 


POPULATION ; 

TOTAL 
49. 1C Lat<n 


YcAR male FEMAlE 

1991 26.16 Lakh 22.94 Lakh 


Density of populafion 

Number of Tehsils 


679 per sq. km. 
9 


Number of Deveiopment BPcks 25 
Num.ber of Villages 3,524 

•Number of Urban Centres 17 


Literacy percentage 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1971 

35.6 

510.76 

23.88 

1981 

41.9 

513, 

28.61 

1991 

48.3 

719.53 

33.83 


Number of Primary Schools (30.09,92) 


Senior Basic Scnooi 429 

Junior 3a.sic School 2.026 

Number of Primary School Teachers (30.09.92) 

Senior Basic Schools 2,562 

Junior Basic Schools 9,320 

Number of Primary School Students (30.09.92) 

Senior Basic Schools 84,720 

Junior Basic Scnoois 4 33,115 
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2.1 The purpose of this section is to (a) present an analysis of acapem.c: 
achievements of students in the primary schools cf Aliarabad d.strici: 
(b) assess the level of literacy retention among the dropout students 
who had withdrawn from the learning stream tefc.^e ccmcieting tnen 
primary education, and (c) underline the mere important causes wh c*" 
are responsible for the causation of the aropout phenomenon in primary 
schools. 

2.2 The evaluation of learning achievements was do.ne by administering 
tests in language and mathematics to sample students in Ciass-V and 
Class-!! of the sample schools. 

SAMPLE : Table 2.1; 2.2 and 2.3 

2.3 The test sample consisted of 1347 students cf which 745 belonged to 

Class-V, and 602 to Class- 11. 935 of them were boys and 412 girls. 
Caste- wise, they belonged to three caste groups i.e. SC/ST; OBC and 
Othere. Of the 745 students of Class-V, 135 were SC/ST; 362 OBC 
and 248 Others. The 602 students of second standard, who were 
classified into two categories as SC/ST and Others, had 152 SC/ST 
students and 450 Others. 

2.4 Location-wise, the distribution of the sample was done into two distinct 

categories as Rural and Urban. Of the 745 students of Ciass-V sample 

635 came from Rural and 110 from Urban schools. In Ciass-il samiple 
513 students came from Rural schools and 89 from Urban schools. 

2.5 Sex-wise division of Class-V students revealed that the sample had 531 
boys and 214 girls; the corresponding figures in Class-il sample were 
404 boys and 198 girls. 
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X 

Learning achievement 

scale 


Grade 

Percentage mcrKS 


Zero 

X = 0 

2 

Below MLL 

0 ,x 40 percent 

3 . 

MIL 

41 percent x 59 percent 

4 , 

Near Mastery 

6D percent x 79 percent 

5 

Mastery 

X 80 percent 


where x = percent score 


NERAL PICTURE :(Reference table : 2.11) 

2.10 The outcome of the language test revealed that 57.85 percent of the 
students of Class-V who appeared in the language test scored below 
the Minimum Learning Level (MLL) grade; 34.36 percent achieved the 
MLL grade; 7.38 percent were at the ’Near Mastery’ grade, and only 
0.67 percent alone could reach the highest grade of 80 percent and 
above. 

)MPARISON BY LOCATION rCRoference table : 2.11) 

2.11 Comparison between Rural and Urban students revealed that the average 
overall standard of the Rural students was lower as compared to the 
Urban school students. Thus 60 percent of the Rural students as 
against 43.60 percent Urban students could not qualify the MLL grade; 
32.60 percent Rural as against 44.50 percent Urban students, attaineo 
the MLL grade; 7.10 percent Rural as against 9.10 percent Urban 
students were placed in the ’Near Mastery’ grade. Only 0.3 percent of 
the Rural as against 2.70 percent of Urban students qualified for the 
Mastery grade. 

< DIFFERENTIAL :(Referenc6 table : 2.11) 

2.12 Sex-wise comparison of scores revealed that 54.43 percent boys and 
65.42 percent girls could not qualify the MLL grade; 36.35 percent boys 
and 29.44 percent girls obtained the MLL grade; 8.28 percent boys and 
5.14 percent girls reached the Near Mastesy category, and only 0.94 
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percent boys and none among the girls could tcucn the highest catego^ 
of 80 percent marks and above. The overall inferiority cf fema'ies r- 
the language was quite pervasive as the difference in the .male 
the female standards was sharply visible in the separate samples of 
Rural and Urban students. 

BY CASTE ;(Reference table : 2.11) 

2.13 Caste-wise comparison of the grades of SC/ST, OBC and Other caste 
groups once again underlined the inferiority of SC/ST students vis-a-vis 
their counterparts belonging to non scheduled castes. The analysis 
revealed that 68.15 percent among SC/ST; 58.56 percent among OBC 
and 50.40 percent among the rest of the students could not qualify 
for the MIL grade. 28.15 percent among SC ST students: 35.36 percent 
among OBC and 36.29 percent among the rest could barely attain the 
MIL grade; 2.20 percent SC/ST students, 6.08 percent OBC students 
and 12.10 percent Others, belonging to other caste groups attained the 
Near Mastery grade. The highest grade of 80 percent or above score 
remained virtually untouched by students of all the caste groups. 

COMPETENCIES IN LANGUAGE :{Reference table : 2.12; 2.13) 

2.14 Achievement in language learning consists of competency in two major 
areas, i.e. (i) WORD MEANING and (ii) COMPREHENSION. Deficiency 
in one or both areas leads to low standards in language learning 
among primary school children. 

2.15 The analysis of the test scores revealed that the average standards of 
students in both the areas of language learning were of very low order. 
The deficiency was relatively more pronounced in the area of COM- 
PREHENSION. Thus, as against the average score of 49.63 percent 
marks in the WORD MEANING section, the mean score in tne COM- 
PREHENSION section was just 32.39 percent marks. 

2.16 This pattern of relative deficiency in two major areas of language learning 
also prevailed in all the sub sets when the test scores were rearranged 
into sub-groups of sex, location and castes. 
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MATHEMATICS 


NERAL PICTURE ;(Reference table : 2.14; 2.15) 

2.17 The average score of Ciass-V students who gave the mat‘"6TratiC3 test 

was 32.10 percent marks; the mean score of the Liman R-'a 

students separately were 31.10 percent and 32.30 percent marks respective 
The difference between the mean scores of the Rural ana Urban stude"ts 
however, was not found significant in terms of 'f value. 

SEX ; (Reference table : 2.16; 2.17) 

2.18 The sex-wise comparison of mate and female scores in mathematics 

once again, outlined the inferiority of female standards. The average 
score of the boys group was 33.60 percent marks as against 28.60 
percent marks in the case of the female’s group, and the difference 
between the mean scores of the mate and female students was statistically 
significant. 

CASTE ;(Refer©nce table : 2.19; 2.20) 

2.19 Among the caste groups the average score of the students belonging 

to SC/ST group was the lowest. The mean difference between the 

average scores of SC<'ST and OBC students as also between SC/ST 
and Other caste group, were statistically significant. But the marginal 
difference in the mean scores of OBC and non SC/ST students, belonging 
to Other group, was not found statistically significant. Caste-wise distribution 
of the average scores of the students in mathematics were as follows: 
SC/ST 29.40 percent; OBC 31.98 percent, and Others 33.83 percent. 

)MPETENCiES IN MATHEMATICS :{Reference fable : 2.21) 

2.20 The test paper in mathematics consisted of questions on Addition, Substraction, 
Multiplication, Division, Factors, Time & Period, Weights & Measures, 
and Geometry. 

2.21 Area-wise analysis of average scores revealed that in all branches of 

mathematics in which the test was given, the average levels of competency 
was far below the standard of Minimum Learning Level (MLL) prescribed 
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by NCERT. The particular areas in which competencies were poorest 
were Addition, Unitary Method, Fractions and Weights & Measures. 

QUALITY OF LEARNING STANDARDS :(Reference table : 2.22) 

2.22 Quality-wise analysis of the test scores in the mathematics test src.’.ed 
that about 80 percent of the students did not qualify the MLL g'sce; 
17 percent obtained the MLL grade; 3 percent touched tre Near Mastery 
grade; and the highest grade of 80 percent marks ana above rerramec 
compietely unrepresented in the sample. 

BY SEX /(Reference table : 2.22) 

2.23 The average score of female students was below the average score 
of the mate students. Thus as against 75 percent boys scoring below 
40 percent marks, the corresponding figure for girls was 87 percent, 
19.77 percent male and 11.68 percent female students scored the MLL 
grade; about 5 percent male students and 0.47 percent among the girls 
reached the 'Near Mastery’ level. 

BY LOCATION :(Ref8renc© table : 2.22) 

2.24 Comparison between Rural and Urban students revealed that the average 
performance of the Urban students in mathematics in the Minimum 
Learning Catagory was higher than the Rural students. Thus as against 
77.50 percent of the Rural students scoring below MLL, the corresponding 
figure for the Urban students was 86.40 percent. Again as against 
18.30 percent Rural students scoring the MLL grade, the corresponding 
figure for the Urban group of students was 12.70 percent. Also, in 
the Near Mastery grade the proportion of success amiong Rural students 
was comparatively higher as compared to the Urban students. Thus 
whereas 3.80 percent Rural students could make up to the Near Mastery 
grade, the corresponding figure for the Urban students was 0.90 percent. 

BY CASTE :(Refer6nce table : 2.22) 

2.25 Qua!ity-v,iise the periormance of students belonging to SC/ST category 
v^as the worst. 87.41 percent among them as against 78.18 percent 
OBC, and 75 percent students of the Other category, remained below 
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the MLL levei; 11.11 percent SC/ST; 18.23 percent OBC and 19.76 
percent of the Others achieved the MLL grade. Bareiy 1.50 percent 
among the SC/ST students: 3.03 percent among the OBC and 4.S4 
percent among the rest could touch the Near Master/ grade. 

SUMMING UP : 

2.26 The foregoing analysis of test scores reveals that although the general 
standards of primary school students in tx)!h language and mathematics, 
were quite low, they were particularty disappointing in the case c‘ 
mathematics. That, besides low standards there also existed significant 
variations in individual achievement levels on the basis of location, 
gender and caste parameters, in general, the Urban students had a 
higher achievement level as compared to their Rural counterparts; the 
boys had higher standards as compared to the girl students; and the 
non SC/ST students recorded a significant edge over the SC/ST students. 

2.27 The difference in the achievement levels of OBC and Others (non 

SC/ST caste students belonging to other caste groups) was only marginal 
and statistically non-significant. 

2.28 Further, though infirmity and insufficiency pervaded all branches of learning 

in both, language and mathematics, the level of competency was lowest 

in the area of COMPREHENSION in LANGUAGE and Addition, Unitary 
Method, Fractions, and Weights & Measures questions, in MATHEMATICS. 

LEARNING ACHIEVEMENTS OF CUSS-11 STUDENTS : 

UNGUAGE 

(Reference table : 2.23; 2.24; 2.25; 2.26) 

2.29 The average score of Class-11 students in the language test was 58 

percent; it was 47.60 percent in Word-reading and 67.80 percent in 
Letter- reading. No significant difference in the scores was found between 
boys and girls. But the difference in the mean sa)res of SC/ST and 
Higher caste students was statistically significant. 
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2.30 The analysis of the test scores revealed that mere were large differences 
in the individual standards. 7 percent of Ine stuoenis scored Ze^o 
marks; 27.20 percent did not qualify for the .MLL graae; and 15,BC 
percent barely touched the MLL: 19.60 percent scored the f’iear .Master,' 
grade and more than 30 percent came up tc the h.-ghest grace c* BZ 
percent and above marks. 

2.31 Location-wise and Caste-wise differences in the standards as seen m 

the case of C!ass-V students were also present in the case of Class-ll 
students in more or less the same order, with the only exception that 
there was no significant difference in the quality of male and female 
scores in language among the Class-1! students. 

MATHEMATICS 

(Reference fable : 2.27; 2.28; 2.29; 2.30) 

2.32 The average test score of Class-ll students in mathematics was 43.64 

percent marks, and there appeared very little variation of the individual 
scores from the mean. 

2.33 The Urban students had a decidedly higher standard then their Rural 

class mates. The average test score of the Urban students was 54.64 
percent as against 41.71 percent marks of the Rural students. The 

mean difference between the scores of Rural and Urban students was 
statistically significant. 

2.34 Similarly, the boys exhibited a higher standard than the girls. The 

average score of the boys was 45.43 percent marks and of gins 39.93 
percent marks and the difference of mean scores between boys ana 

girls was of statistically significant dimension. 

2.35 Caste-wise comparison of the test scores showed that tne average score 
of SC/ST students was 37.28 percent marks as compared to 45.78 
percent marks of Other students, and the difference in the mean scores 
of the two groups was statistically significant. 
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2.36 Quality-wise analysis of the test scores reveaieo that 34 04 percer^t c* 
Class-il students who appeared in the test sccrea Ze^c mar-:s 40 
percent could not reach the MLL; about 26 percent atta<red t.he MIL 
grade and there was not a single student who cculd reao.n the Kea' 
Mastery or the Mastery grades. 


DROPOUTS 

(Reference table: 2.31; 2.32; 2.33; 2.34; 2.35; 2.36; 2.37) 

2.37 The group of 151 students who had left their studies before completing 

the primary education, had 77 (51 percent) boys and 74 (49 percent* 
girls. 89.40 percent of them belonged to Rural schools and 10.60 

came from Urban centres. Their caste-wise distribution showed that 
25.20 percent of them were SC/ST; 44.40 percent OBC and 30.40 

percent belonged to Other caste group. 

2.38 46.40 percent among them left the school when they were in Class-ll! 

: 37.10 percent in C!ass-!V and 16.60 percent when they had reached 
C!ass-V. 

2.39 At the time of our survey only 17.20 percent of the dropouts were 

engaged in paid jobs. Of them 28.60 percent were boys and 5.40 

percent girls. 46.20 percent of those who were working for wages, 

were engaged in household industries and artisan works; 15 percent 

were working as agricultural labour; 3.80 percent as domestic sea'ants 

and the remaining 34.60 percent, who did no! have a specified job, 
were simple wage earners in a score of sundry occupations. 

2.40 To evaluate their literacy standard they were given simple iite.''acy tests 
in language and mathematics. The result revealed that 48.30 percent 
had forgotten even the alphabets; about 30 percent, who retained some 
smattering of literacy, had their achievement level well below the f^ILL 
grade, and only 9.K} percent attained the MLL standard. Against such 
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a background it was surprising to find 7.30 percent such students who 
reached the Near Mastery level of 60 percent marks and above, and 
5.30 percent who could score more than 80 percent ma'Ks. 

ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS : 

2.41 However, the level of literacy retention in mathematics among the dropouts 
was comparatively low. 52.30 percent of them scored zero marks; 
28.50 percent remained below the MIL grade, and barejy 9.30 percent 
could claim the MIL grade. But, as in the case cf language, there 
were exceptions in this area also. 04 percent of the dropouts attained 
the Near Mastery grade and 06 percent scored beyond 80 percent 
marks in the mathematics test. It is really a pity that such talented 
students had to leave their education for obvious reasons before completing 
their primary education. 

REASONS FOR DROPOUT : 

2.42 Among the many reasons stated for the existence of the dropout-phenomenon 
in the primary schools of the district, the most important was the 
domestic need of the family to which the child belonged. His presence 
in the house was needed to assist other members of the family in 
the routine household works. 32.50 percent of the total dropouts in 
the sample were obliged to leave their studies mid-stream because of 
this particular reason. The poverty of the families was the next important 
cause. About 12 percent students withdrew from the school because 
they were required to supplement the family' inccrre. An equally large 
percentage found the economic burden of l.heir primary ecucation beyond 
the means of their guardians. Besides these the other reasons stated 
by the dropouts for deserting their education midstream were; parents 
did not want; withdrawn to be trained in the household vocation and 
enterprise; education in the school was difficult and uninteresting; illness; 
attaining the marriageable age; teachers were un- cooperative and rude; 
distance factor; and a host of sundry causes. 
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in the case o? female students the more important reasons for termina{,ing 
tne learning process mid- stream were; need to assist the famiiy merrpers 
m the hoosehcid routine; inability of the family to af*ord g'rJ cn^.j 
education due to poverty; courses too difficult; and attaining the rr.arr'ageabe 
age etc. 




SECTION - B 


PERSONAL, FAMILY AND SCHOOL BACKGROUND OF THE STUDENTS : 

(Reference fable: 2.38; 2.39; 2.40; 2.41; 2.42; 2.43; 2.44; 2.45) 

2.44 The factors which lay behind the iow achievement level of cr,fnary 
school children related largely to the persona! family, factors ana tr.e 
school environment of the students. 

2.45 The modal age of the Ciass-V students who appeared in the language 
and mathematics tests was 10 years, which accounted for 43 percent 
of the population. Nearly all the sample students came from very poor 
families. In more than 69 percent cases the mate parents were engaged 
in non- agricultural occupations, and in more than 91.41 percent cases 
the rrcthers were non-earning house- wifes. In about 26 percent cases 
the father was illiterate and in more than 27 percent he had studied 
only up to the primary level, in the case of mothers more than 75 
percent were illiterates and barely 15 percent had education up to 
primary level. 76.60 percent students stated that their father was living 
with the family. The corresponding figure in the case of rrmthers was 
96.40 percent. Only 13.40 percent students stated that their male 
parent was obliged for occupational reason to be absent from the family 
for more than a year at a time. The corresponding proportion of 
students in whose case the mothers rerrtained away from the family 
for more than a year at a time, was only 13.10 percent. 

2.46 The incidence of illness in the sample students was quite low. At 
the time of the survey 1.30 percent siuaenis were suffering from, fever, 
1.60 percent with cough and cold; 0.70 percent suffered from, diarrhoea, 
about 2 percent had skin deseases and 2.7 percent complained of 
minor ailments. The incidence of physical disability was also o! quite 
iow order. Only 1.2 percent had vision or hearing problem; 1.6 percent 
had speech; defect; 1.7 percent had infirmity in limbs; and less than 
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one percent corr^lained of other kinds of pnySiCal defects. Again nc 
student in the sample was found engaged m part-lirr;e paid work. 

ASPECTS OF TEACHING METHODS : 

(Reference table: 2.46; 2.47; 2.48; 2.49; 2.50; 2.51; 2.52; 2.53; 2.54; 2.55; 

2.56) 

(a) HOMEWORK : 

2.47 About 56 percent students stated that they were rarely or never gwen 
home assignment in language. The corresponding prcpcrticn in the 
case of mathematics was 65 percent. 

(b) CORRECTION OF THE WRITTEN ASSIGNMENT : 

2.48 56 percent students testified that thesr written assignments, were rarely 

or never corrected by the teacher. The corresponding proportion m 
the case of mathematics was about 35 percent. 

WEAKLY AND MONTHLY TESTS : 

2.49 About 45 percent students stated that the system of weekly or monthly 
tests in the class did not exist in their schools. In the remaining 
cases the practice was stated to be quite erratic and infrequent in 
nature. 

FAMILY ASSISTANCE IN STUDIES AFTER SCHOOL HOURS : 

2.50 Only 41 percent of the sample students said that they received guidance 

from their family members in competing their home assignrr.ent. A iittie 
further probing revealed that such assistance remained confined to language 
lessons only. With the low level of literacy prevailing among the 

parents, this was quite understandable. 

2.51 To find the impact of family help and guidance to stude.nls in ccmpietmg 
their home work on their learning achievement standards, we compared 
the mean scores of those students who avowed receiving family assistance 
with those who denied having the previiege of this facility. The difference 
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in the mean scores of the two groups in both language and mathemalics, 
were not found statistically significant. This implies that the fam.iy 
assistance in the given circumstances had at best onsy a rrargina; 

significance in raising the learning standards of the primary scroc; chi^d'e". 

FEEDBACK : 

2.52 Correction of the wntten assignment'test papers of students oy ir.e 

teacher is useful only when the mistakes are pointed cut to tnem. and 

they are made to make the necessary corrections. 

2.53 In more than 54 percent cases the students testified tnat they were 

never or on very rare occasions, asked to note down their mistakes 

and practice the corrections made in their note cooks. 

2.54 While more than 93 percent students admitted to have a reguiar class 

teacher to teach them, only 10 percent testified that he came to the 
class regularly. About 85 percent maintained that the class teacher 
visited their class room sometimes, while 5 percent reported that their 

class teacher never came to their class in the current academic session. 

2.55 In the absence of the class teacher what did the children do in the 

ciass? About 27 percent students in the Rural schools and more than 
51 percent in Urban schools said that they worked on their own; 2 
percent among the Rural students said that a student supervisor maintained 
discipline in the class. About 47 percent students in the Rural and 
35 percent in the Urban schools said that another teacher engaged the 
class. About 6 percent of the Rural students and less then 01 percent 
of the Urban students maintained that the class was combined with 
some other ciass, and about 18 percent in the Rural and 03 percent 

Urban children said that they played or went back to tneir ncrr.es. 

2.56 Most of the students had taken admission in the primary scnoois directly 
without undergoing pre- school training. Only 3.10 percent among the 
sample students had attended Balwadi, Aganwadi, LKG/UKG classes, 
before seeking admission to the primary school. 
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2.57 Most of the students had the complete set of text books, note books 

and writing material. 

THE SCHOOL : 

(Reference table: 2.57; 2,58; 2.59; 2.60; 2.61; 2.62; 2.63; 2.64; 2.65; 2.66) 

2.58 Most of the primary schools were located within manageable d.s:a''se 

from the Block Headquarter, the other pnrr.ar/ school in tre 'oca'ty 
upper primary school. High School, Pre-school training centres, ana tne 
SANKUL ViDYALAYA of the area. 

2.59 More than 87 percent of the sample schools had their own buildings. 

About 9 percent were being run in rent free buildings and only 4.4 

percent had rented accommodation. 

2.60 All the 45 schools in the sample complained about shortage of class 

rooms. The shortage ranged from one room to six rooms. A little 

more than 53 percent schools asked for 3 additional rooms. 

2.61 in most of the cases the primary school building was an uninspiring 

sight. The genera! picture of a primary school consisted of a dilapidated 
or incomplete structure with no compound walls around it, situated in 

a desolate place amids dirt, squalor, cow dung and stagnant water 
puddles, and domestic cattle of all descriptions, freely roaming about 

and a couple of students squatting on the ground in the open with or 
without a teacher in the class. There were no provision for extra 

curricular activities and games after the school hours for the students 

in the schools. 

2.62 Despite ’Operation Black Board’ quite a large number of sample schools 
lacked in basic facilities for teachers and students and had inco.mplele 
or inadequate teaching equipments and teaching aids. Thus more tnan 
91 percent schools did not provide sitting Tat-Patti (mats) to all the 
students in the class room; about 27 percent schools did not have 
mats at ail, and ail the students squatted cn me floor of tne class 
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room; Barely 36 percent schools provided a few mats to some students 
for sitting in the classroom. 


2.63 More than 90 percent schools did not have chairs for a’i leacners, and 
more than 34 percent did not provide tables tc ali ihe.r teacners. 

2.64 More than 35 percent schools did not have black boards .n aii fne 

classes, and 76 percent of them did not have chalk stoks .vitn wh or, 
to write on the black board. More than 84 percent schcois c.d rot 

have a notice board. 

2.65 More than 37 percent schools did not have the science kit; more than 
62 percent did not possess the small instrument kit; about 49 percent 
did not have the mathematics kit: 31 percent schools did not have a 
dictionary; 7 percent did not have wall hanging maps; 20 percent did 
not possess a globe; 40 percent had no charts to show and about 
13 percent had the toys and play instruments provided to them missing. 

2.66 Of the 45 sample schools in the district 07 schools had only one 
teacher; 21 had two teachers; 07 schools had three teachers in the 
staff; 04 schools had four teachers and 06 schools had five teachers. 


2.67 About 20 percent of the sanctioned posts of teachers were lying vacant 
at the time of this survey. The norm of teacher students ratio for 
the primary schools was 1:40. On the basis of the curent enrollment 
in the sample schools 48 additional teachers were needed. Of them 
46 teachers were required in the Rural schools and 2 teachers in the 
Urban schools. 


2.68 


2.69 


Only 20 percent schools claimed to have a tirre table. In the Rurai 
schools only 15 percent had a time table and among the Urban scnccls 


50 percent ciaiimed to have a time table. But only 
alone claimed to follow the time table. 


'6 percent schcc's 


it was, therefore a wonder that despite such ind!ffd|]V.t teaching and 
learning practices the pass percentage of Class-V studli i>n the annual 
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test of 1994 was 99.12 percent for the Rural schools and 98.62 percent 
for the Urban schools. 

TEACHERS ; 

(Reference fable; 2.67; 2.68; 2.69; 2.70; 2.71; 2.72; 2.73; 2.74; 2.75; 2.76; 

2.77) 

2.70 Among the 116 teachers of the sample schools who were inters /ev.ec 

73 were assistant teachers and 43 head teachers. 80 pement cf them 
came from the Rural and 20 percent from the Urban Schools. Gender-wise. 
87 percent of them were male teachers and 13 percent lady teaohei's. 
Caste-wise, about 15 percent were SC.'ST; 41 percent OBC and 44 
percent Others. 

2.71 The modal age of the sample teachers ranged above 35 to 44 years. 
The modal age among female teachers was in the range of 35 to 44 
years, and of the male teachers above 44 years. 

2.72 As per the educational qualifications, their distribution was as follows: 

below High school 04 percent; High school 24 percent; Intermediate 
41 percent; Graduates 19 percent and Post graduates about 12 percent. 

2.73 About 74 percent teachers who were teaching mathematics were High 

school pass and about 16 percent had their educational qualification 
below high school. In language teaching about 4 percent had passed 
the Junior High school test; about 26 percent were High school, and 
a little more than 49 percent had passed the intermediate examination. 

2.74 66 of 116 teachers had not attended the in-service training courses 

even once. 

2.75 67 teachers were engaged in multi-grade teaching cf these 65 belonged 
to Rural schools. On being asked how the teachers in multi-grade 
teaching managed the class discipline?, it was revealed that the teacher 
addressed himself to one class at a time ana m 59 percent cases 
the Class which was not being taught was assigned some copying work; 
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in about 19 percent cases the children were allowed to go to the fieid 
for playing; in 22 percent cases the children who were not being taugnt 
remained in the class and a monitor enforced silence and aiscipline 
among them. 

2.76 To assess the level of availability of essential items of teaching aids 

to the sample teachers, some relevant questions were asked. The.’’ 
responses revealed that only 38 percent of the teachers hao teacner’s 
guide available to them; 50 percent owned a dictionary: only 56 percent 
owned some books other than the text books they taught: 81 perce"! 
had access to the wall map; 63 percent could avail the globe; 66 
percent had access to educational chart; 50 percent had an access to 
the science teaching kit, and 36 percent to the mathematics kit. 

2.77 The teachers in the primary schools are expected to receive regular 

guidance and help from the Head Teacher, the SDI, the senior teachers 
in the neighboring primary schools and the head of the SANKUL VIDYALAYA 
of the area. On being questioned how much assistance they received 
from these sources, some 21 percent of the respondents were found 
to be highly dissatisfied with the indifferent attitude of their Head teacher; 
about 60 percent stated that the SDI was not at all helpful; about 39 
percent did not acknowledge any kind of contribution by the senior 
teachers of the neighboring schools, and more than 69 percent teachers 
held that they did not receive any kind of help or guidance from the 
head teacher of the Sanku! Vidyalaya. 

2.78 Despite such a sorry state of affairs in the prirrary schools most of 

the teachers seemed to prefer to admit their children to the government 
maintained primary schools. Personal supervision and ecDr.cmlc con- 
siderations were stated to be the main reasons for such a bias among 
the teachers in favor of Government Primary schools. 




SUGGESTION FOR IMPROVING THE LEARNING STANDARDS IN 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT 


2.79 The students in primary schools in genera! lack after school 'earning 
facilities in their homes. Any scheme of irr.prcvement in the ,earni''g 
standards of primary school children must therefore, begin with .mproyemerts 
in the infrastructure and functioning of the schools. 

2.80 in this regard the important aspects which need urgent attention are: 
(i) regularity in the functioning of the schools and (ii) improvement in 
the quality of class-room teaching and (iii) commitment of the teachers 
to duty towards their taught. 

2.81 Regularity in the functioning of the primary schools can be ensured by 
the community leaders who are the members of GRAM SIKSHA SAMITIES, 
and the departmental inspectors of schools. 

2.82 The main obstacles in the functioning of the Village Educational Committees 
to day is their composition. These bodies are generally dominated by 
such members who do not have stake in the growth and development 
of primary schools in their area. 

2.83 Replacement of non-active member in the committee by more active 

community leaders, who have their wards in the local primary schools, 
can help these bodies to become functional. 

2.84 Compared to men, the women, in gene.''al, were more concerned about 

the education of their children, it would therefore be helpful if the 

Village Education Committees are nominated from, among lady members 
of panchayats who have admitted their wards in the local primary 
schools. 

2.85 To increase the level of participation of girl students in the primary 

schools and to reduce the incidence of dropout among them, it is 

necessary to start a general a scholarship scheme for girl students 
irrespective of their caste and social background. 
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2.86 The discrepancy in basic facilities and teaching aids :n the sc'cci needs 
to be removed, and there should be proper arrangement tc creek ihe/r 
theft or misuse. 

2.87 The schools should have an enclosed campus of their cv,t;. Th.s can 
be ensured by raising a boundary wall around the school build ng. 
Only after providing a campus to the schools, which the students consider 
as their own, can they be induced to practice of envircnmentai sanitation 
on a regular basis. 

2.88 To improve the quality of class teaching adequate knowledge of the 
subject, and dexterity in using teaching aids and educational equipments.is 
the necessary condition. In subjects like science and mathematics in 
a majority of schools the teachers were found lacking in the desirable 
level of knowledge of basic concepts and expertise in using the scierxre 
and mathematics teaching aids. It is therefore essential to address the 
in-service training programme to rerrwve these deficiencies of class-room 
leaching among the teachers. 

2.89 There is an argent need to develop the school as a living entity - a 
hubb of interesting programmes, games and activities for the children 
during and after the teaching hours. To ensure regular co- curricular 
activities in the schools after school timings it is necessary to provide 
residential accommodation to at least two teachers near the campus. 
Such teachers could be appointed as the incharge of co-curricuiar activities 
in the schools. 







2.1 Class-V achievement in language 
by location 


Percent Score 
50 



32 A 






Table-2.5: Mean score of class-V students in language by gender 



BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

MEAN SD 

MEAN SD 

MEAN SC 



MARKS 

(%) 

34.54 10.83 

(41.10) 

33.01 09.14 

(39.30) 

34.10 10.39; 

(40.60) 


Table-2.6: Mean score of class-V students in language by caste 


SC/ST 

OBC 

OTHERS 

1 

TOTAL J 

I 1 


31.33 10.12 

(37.30) 



9.3 

■ 

1 33.95 

11.56 i 

I 34.10 

10.39 ’ 


1 

(42.42) 


j (40.60) 

i 

I 

I 


Table-2.7: Mean score of class-V students in language by gender and location 



I RURAL 

i 

1 URBAN 

i 


MEAN 

SD 

MEAN 

SD 

BOYS 

34.21 

10.66 

37.71 

12.06 

(%) 

(40.73) 


(44.89) 


GIRLS 

31.25 

0B.43 

37.43 

09.40 

(%) 

(37.20) 


(44.56) 


TOTAL 

33.50 

1024 

37.55 

10.61 

(%) 

(39.88) 


(44.70) 


Table-2.8: 

: Statistical 

significanci 

3 of differerx:e 

in the 
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2.3 Class-V achievement in language 

by caste 


Percent Score 


40 — - - - - - - - — 

35 - 33.86 33.95 



SC/ST OBC OTHERS 



Mean 
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Table-2.9: Statistical significance of difference in the mean scores of c!ass-V students in ianguj 

gender 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

DIFFERENCE IN 

MEAN 

SIGNIFINCANCE 

MEAN SD 

MEAN SD 

34.54 10.83 

33.01 09.14 

NO 


Table-2.10: Statistical significance of differerxte in the mean scores of class-V students in iangu 

caste 


SC/ST 


DIFF. in: 

MEAN 

m 

OTHERS 

DIFF. IN 

MEAN 

SC«T 

OTHERS 

MEAN SD 

MEAN 

SD 

SIG. 

MEAN 

SD 

MEAN 

jgm 

SIG. 

MEAN 

SD 

MEAN 

SD 

31.33 10.12 

33.86 

09.37 

YES 

33.86 

09.39 

33.95 

11.56 

YES 

31.33 

10.12 

33.95 

1151 


Table-2.11 : Distribution of class-V students by levels of achievement in language by Iocs 

gender and caste 



LOCATION 

GENDER 

CASTE 

LEVELS 

RURAL 

URBAN 

TOTAL 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

SC/ST 

OBC 

OTHERS T 

ZERO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(%) 

00.00 

mm 

00.(K) 

mm 

CK3.00 

00.00 

mm 

OO.CX) 

00.00 

BELOW MLL 

381 

48 

429 

289 

140 

429 

92 

212 

125 

(%) 

60.00 

43.60 

57.59 

54.43 

65.42 

57.59 

68.15 

58.56 

50.40 

MLL 

207 

49 

256 

193 

63 

256 

38 

128 

90 

(%) 

32.60 

44.50 

34.36 

36.35 

29.44 

34.36 

28.15 

35.36 

36.29 

NEAR MASTERY 

45 

10 

55 

44 

11 

55 

3 

22 

30 

(%) 

07.10 

09.10 

07.38 

08.28 

05.14 

07.38 

02.22 

06.08 

12.10 


2 

3 

5 

5 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3 

{%) 

00.30 

02.70 

CK).67 

CX).94 

mm 

00.67 

01.48 

00.00 

01.21 

TOTAL 







135 

362 

248 

(%) 


HI 




HI 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 • 






































Tafale-2.11A: Distribution of c!ass-V students by ieveis of achievement in language by gender ans 























Table-2.11C; Distribution of c!ass-V students by levels of achievement in language by gender 


LEVELS 

WORD MEANING 

READING CO.MFF.EHENSION 




BOYS 


TOTAL 

ZERO 

3 

0 

3 

7 

1 

8 

(%) 

00.60 

00.00 

00.40 

01.30 

00.50 

01.10 

BELOW MLL 

85 

37 

122 

358 

162 

520 

(%) 

16.00 

17.30 

16.38 

67.40 

75.70 

69.80 

MLL 

337 

143 

480 

116 

33 

149 

(%) 

63.50 

^.80 

64.43 

21.80 

15.40 

20 .{K3 

NEAR MASTER1 

97 

33 

130 

44 

16 

60 

(%) 

18.30 

15.40 

17.45 

08.30 

07.50 

08.10 

MASTERY 

9 

1 

10 

6 

2 

8 

(%) 

01.70 

CXI .50 

01.34 

01.10 

00.90 

01.10 

TOTAL 

(%) 


214 

100.CX) 

745 

100.00 

531 

100.00 

214 

100.00 

745 

100.00 


Tabte-2.11D: Distribution of class-V students by levels of achievement in language by caste 


WORD MEANING 


LEVELS 

SC/ST 

■IB 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

nm 

OBC 

OTHERS 

ZERO 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

4 

3 

(%) 

00.70 

00.60 

00.00 

00.40 

00.70 

01.10 

01.20 { 

BELOW MLL 

28 

52 

42 

122 

105 

257 

158 

(%) 

20.70 

14.40 

16.90 

16.38 

77.80 

71.00 

63.70 1 

MLL 

91 

244 

145 

480 

22 

76 

51 

(%) 

67.40 

67.40 

58.50 

64.43 

16.30 

21.00 

20.60 : 

NEAR MASTERV 

14 

61 

55 

130 

5 

22 

33 : 

(%) 

10.40 

16.90 

22.20 

17.45 

03 J 0 

06. 1C 

13.30 

MASTERY 

1 

3 

6 

10 

2 

3 

3 : 

{%} 

00.70 

00 80 

02.40 

01.34 

01.5 

00.80 

01.20 : 


READING COMPREHENSION 


135 362 248 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

















Table-2.12; Mean score of c!ass-v students in language by location 


i 

AREA 

1 

MAX. 

MARKS 

RURAL ! 

- URBAN ; 

1 

t 

1 

TO' 

! 

i 

MEAN 


SD 

! MEAN 

SD 

MEAN 

WORD MEANlNGi 

40 

19.75 


05.55 

20.44 

05.47 I 

19.85 

(%) 


(49.37) 



(51.10) 


i (49.63) 

1 

READING 

44 

13.75 

06.54 

17.12 

07.01 

14.25 1 

1 06.71 

comprehension! 

(%) 

1 

(31.29) 



(38.91) 

1 

(32.39) 


Table-2.13: Mean score of class-V students in language by ^nder and caste 


AREA 

MAX, 

MARKS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

SOST 

mm 


MEAM SD 

MEAN 




SD 

ME 

word MEANING 

40 

20.06 05.77 

19.33 

04.89 

18,48. 05.11 

19.91 

05.32 


(%} 

1 


(50.15} 

(48.32) 


(4620) 

(49.78) 


Q 

READING 

44 

14.48 06.86 ^ 

13.68 

06.31 

12.84 06.52 

13.96 

06.11 

IS 

COMPREHENStON(%) 


(32.91) 

(31.09) 


(29.18) 

(31.72) 


(3! 


Table-2.14: Mean score of dass-V students in mathematics by kxatton 



RURAL 

URBAN 

TOTAL j 

MEAN SD 



MARKS 

{%) 

12.92 05.21 

(32.30) 

12.45 04.00 

(31.10) 

12.85 05.05 j 

(32.10) 


Table-2.15: Mean score of class-V students in mathematks by gender 


)YS 
i 



GIRLS 

TOTAL 

SD 

MEAN 

SD 

MEAN 

SD 1 

15.26 

11.42 

04.17 

12.85 

05.05 1 


(28.60) 


(32.10) 

! 































2.4 Class-V achievent in mathematics 
by location 


Percent Score 
14 


12 - 

10 - 

8 - 

6 - 

4 - 

2 - 

0 - 


12.92 



RURAL 


12.45 



URBAN 




Mean 



SD 


37 A 




2.5 Class-V achievent in mathematics 

by gender 

Percent Score 

16 - - 



37 B 
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2.6 Class-V achievent in mathematics 

by Caste 


Percent Score 


Mean 





Table-2.16: Mean score of ciass-V student in mathemat ics py caste 



SC/ST 

OBC 

OTHER 

. TC"r'A, 


MEAN SD 

MEAN 

SD 

hhh 

1 MEAN ' 

MARKS 

(%) 


12.79 

(31.98) 

05.06 

13.53 05.27 

(33.83) 

j 12.85 

I (32.10) 

J 


Table-2.17: Mean scores of dass-V students in mathematics 


AREA 


BOYS 

(%) 

GIRLS 

(%) 


TOTAL 

(%) 


by gender and location 


RURAL 

URBAN 


SD 

MEAN 

SD 

13.41 

05.36 


04.06 

(33.53) 




11.36 

04.33 

11.57 

03.77 

(28.40) 


(28.93) 



05.21 

12.45 

04.0C- 



(31.13) 



Table-2.18: Statistical signiicarKe of difference in the mean score of ciass-V stuctents in mathematics by 


RURAL 

URBAN 

DIFFERENCE IN 

MEAN 

SIGNIFICANCE 

■ 

MEAN SD 

■■ll 

mmam 

NO 


Table-2.19: Statistical significance of difference in the mean scores of class-V students in mathematics byi 
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Table-2.20: Statistical significance of difference m the mean score of ciass-V stcoents 

by caste 


SC/ST 

OBC 

DIFF. IN 

MEAN 

OBC 

OTHERS 

DIFF, IM 

MEAN 

SCSI 

OTHERS 

MEAN 

SD 

MEAN 

SD 

SiG. 

MEAN SD 

MEAN SD 

SIG. 



mojug 

11.76 

04.36 

12.79 

05.06 

YES 

12.79 QSM 

13.53 05.27 

NO 

1176 

B3H1 

HlHi 


Table-2.21: Mean score of ciass-V students in mathematics by location 


CONTEXT AREA 


RURAL 

URBAN 

TOTAL 

MEAN 



■ 

MEAN S; 

^DDITiON 


00.^ 


00.95 

00.89 

00.91 

m 

:%) 


(30.00) 


(31 .67) 


(30.33) 


SUBTRACTION 

2 

00.68 

00.70 

00.65 

00.67 

00.68 

01 

;%) 


(34.00) 


(32.50) 


(34,00) 


MULTIPLICATION 

3 

m.m 

'00.85 

mjB 

mJB 

00.94 

01 

;%) 


(32.00) 


(26.00) 


(31.33) 


DIVISION 

4 

01.32 

00.93 

01.33 

00.85 

01.32 

0 

:%) 


(33.00) 


(33.25) 


(33.00) 


JNITARY METHOD 

1 

00.28 

00,45 


CM},48 

00.29 

0 

:%) 


(28.CX3) 


(35.00) 


(29.00) 


FACTORS 

6 

0187 

0113 

01.70 

0115 

01.B4 

0 

;%) 


(31.17) 


(28.33) 


(30.67) 


DECIMAL 

6 

02.18 

0115 

02.24 

0112 ■ 

02.19 

0 

’%) 


(36.33) 


(37.33) 


(36.50) 


FRACTION 

7 

02,08 

0128 

01.95 

0120 

02.06 

Cl 

:%) 


(29.71) 


(27.86) 


(29.431 


TIME AND PERIOD 

3 

00.99 

m.m 

00.96 

00.93 

00.99 

ci 



(33.00) 


(32.001 


i33.DCi 


^VEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

3 

00.90 

00.82 

00.B7 

0D83 

COSO 




(30.00) 


i29.C0) 


50.00% 


3EOMETRY 

2 

00.74 

00.B4 

00.58 

OOJO 

DO. 73 

ci 

:%) 


(37.00) 


(34.D0f 


^36,5C; 



39 











Tab}6-2.22: Distribution c! oiass-V students by leveis ot achievement in mathematics by 'i-ocatiori, gender a'id 


LEVELS 

LOCATION 

GENDER 

CASTE 

RURAL 

URBAN 

TOTAL 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL i 

SC/ST 

OBC 

OTHERS 

ZERO 

(%) 

3 

00.50 

0 

00.00 

3 

00.40 






1 

CO.AO 

BELOW MLL 

492 

95 

587 


187 

587 

118 

283 

186 

{%) 

77.50 

86.40 

78.79 

75.33 

87.:b 

78.79 

87.41 

78.18 


MLL 

116 

14 

130 

105 

25 

130 

15 

66 

49 

{%) 

18.30 

12.70 

17.45 

19.77 

11.68 

17.45 

11.11 

18.23 

19.76 

NEAR MASTERY 

24 

1 

25 i 

24 

1 

25 

2 

11 

12 

(%) 

03.80 

mm 

03.36 1 

04.52 

mA7 

03.36 

01.50 

03.03 

04.34 

MASTERY 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(%) 

00.00 

mm 

00.00 


mm 





TOTAL = 

(%) 


110 

100.00 

745 

100.00 

531 

100.00 

214 

imm 

745 

100.00 

135 

I 100.00 

362 

100.00 

248 

100.0C 


TabSe-2^A: Distribution of class-V students by levels of achievement in mathematics by gender and 


m^nm 


RURAL 



URBAN 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

iii^gni 

GIRLS 

TOTAL; 

IZERO 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

|(%) 

i 

(X).^ 

a}.70 

CX3.50 

00.00 

c».oo 

mm 

1 BELOW MLL 

360 

132 

492 

40 

55 

95 j 

(“'o) 

74.70 

86.») 

77.50 

81.60 

90.20 

86.40 ' 

1 

I MLL 

97 

19 

116 

8 

6 

14 

(%) 

i 

20.10 

12.40 

18.30 

mm 

09 80 

12.70 

i NEAR MASTERY 

23 

1 

24 

1 

0 

1 ! 

f 

04.80 

00.70 

03.80 

02,00 

mm 

C».90 j 

' MASTERY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

1 

00.00 

00,00 

mm 

00.00 

OO.d) 

00.00 

i TOTAL = 

i i%) 

1 

482 

100.00 

153 

100.00 

635 

100.00 

49 

100.00 

51 

100.00 

110 

100.00 


4C 
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Table-2.23: Distncution of class-1! students having pre-schcx>l training t-y 'ocaticn 


PRE-SCHOOL 

TRAINING 

RURAL 

I 

URBAN 

I 

TOTAL 1 

ATTENDED 

8 

1 6 

14 1 

(%) 

(01.60) 

(06.70) 

(02.30) 1 

i 

NOT ATTENDED 

505 

83 

588 

(%) 

(98.40) 

(93.M) 

(97.70) 

1 

TOTAL 

513 

89 

602 1 

(%) 

(100.00) 

(100.CK)) 

(IW.OO) i 


Tabte-2.23A: Mean score of class-11 students in language by location 




MAX. 

RURAL 

URBAN 


total' 

AREA 


MARKS 

MEAN 

SD 

MEAN 

SD 

"mean : 

LETTER 

reading 

10 

06.76 

02.82 

CB.86 

02,87 

06.78 

(%) 



(67.60) 


(68.60) 


(67.80) 

WORD 

(%) 

READING 

10 

04.66 

(46.60) 

04.02 

05.34 

(53.40) 

03.50 

04.76 

(47.60) 

TOTAL 

(%) 

LANGUAGE 

20 

11.42 

(57.10) 

06.31 

12.20 
(61 .CK)) 

05,91 

11.54 

(57.70) 

Tabte-2.24: Mean score 

of class-il students in language by 

gender 



1 

5 : 

] 

f 


MAX. 

BOYS 


GIRLS j 

total, 

;area 


MARKS 

MEAN 

SD 

MEAN 

SD ] 

MEAN 

Tetter 

READING 

10 

m.iB 

02.83 

06.76 

02.80 t 

1 

06.78 




(67.90) 


167.60) 

1 

!:67.80l : 

|Vi/ORD 

READING 

10 

04.80 

148.00) 

03.99 

04 68 

{46.80> 

G3 88 j 

04.76 ; 

f47.60; 

i TOTAL 

LANGUAGE 

20 

1 1 .59 

i57.95| 

06.32 

1 1 1 .44 

157.20) 

06.11 ' 

11.54 

157.70; : 















Tablo«2.25 : M^aii of class II studonts in languayn by 
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Table-2.27: Mt*an ucmu al class II students in niattmniatics by locatiun 




Table 2.29: Misiui .score of cl.iss II slorJetUs in riiathematics by caste 



ZERO I 187 20 207 I 134 73 207 I 60 147 207 


T 






OTHERS 





of dropout students 






Table-2.37: l^nartonn o\ cJisuorUinuanuci of studios by dropout studonts 





Table-2*38: Age profile of olatJs V students 





Table«2.41: Distribiilion of t.atii[ilo stiidonts by level of parental education 







Toble-2.44: Hnallh slalus of class-v students (impairment) 




Table-2.47: Impressions of nl.iss V studenls about home work given to them by Iheli 

Inactinrsi (No. of students) 



ing the practice of class-tests in the schools 




Tflbl0-2.5O : ^Jicinificancu tif (iifforeru^o in mean scores in {arujuafie anicinq those' wfio 
r(H:<'!Y(Hi family assistance in completing home work ami other, slmii^nts 
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TablG-2.53A: Di:itiil)Uli()n of classi V bludenfs reporting on class teaching ptactieos 
(i) ft(!a(lin() aloiul in the clasH-room (ii) Dictation 





Table-2.55 : liicicicncc* o( pto ;K:hotilifuj Irainitiy among primary scliool sttKlonlr. 




WITH BALWADl/AGANWADI 




NEAREHST SANKUL SCHOOL 06.13 06.49 00.40 00.54 05.49 0B.3B 



Tnblo»2.bf). Distribution of schools by number of addittonal tttum*. tiMiuiroif 
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Table-2.r)1: (.la'.s V cxartiinatind icmiH (1994) 



TOTAL 164 132 19.50 

(%) (100.00) (100.00) 
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Table-2.63: V.n:atit aiul s-anctioiictl posts ot teachers in the sample srti.u>h 
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Table-'2*68: Distniiiiliuri ol h«unfilt‘ leathteis hy UHralHiti, pemJtn arul c;a*4t? 



w M-g’B-gn-S’g’a-B’B’B’B'BlI'M’m'm 


Tablt*2J1: iJistiibuImn of tnticfic^rh l^y Ic^vol of Hoadfnnu: ^taridaftf in laiHjiJatif* oocl nhilfiorniitu s t)v lih.iiHiri 



1(K)X)0 100.00 100,00 100.00 100 (K) 100 00 




TabIo-2.73: Teachers engaged in multi-grade leaching by location and gender 





i)!;*lfiliutton of tinuhorh reporting availabitily of U^acifung aid 





88.37 11.63 100.00 98.30 04 JO 100.00 23.30 30.20 46 50 100.00 





POPULATION 








Caste-wise, they belonged to three caste groups i.e. SC/ST; OBC and 
Others. Of the 380 students of Class-V, 73 were SC/ST; 163 OBC 
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COMPARISON BY LOCATION rCReferonce tabl© 


The average achievement standards of the Rural students differed significantly 
from their counterparts of the Urban schools. As against the mean 
score 43.20 percent marks in the case of Rural students, the average 
score of the Urban students was 41.90, and the dtfference in the mean 
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the MIL flrade, Uie corresponding figure for Ifie Uilian gioii|) <4 sUidonts 








3.26 The foregoing analysis of test scores reveals that although the general 




in the individual standards. About 4 percent of the students scored Zero 



fiftcftfit as againsl 23 93 percenl marks ol thp Rural Mudcntr. It 










comparatively low. 54.20 percent of them scored zero marks; 17.60 






the untu^lpful otlitude of the hiathers in tfie mIiooI vvah riiiirc* anHuiti 
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tiKitti tlian 40 fwtcent did nal provide lahles lu all tlu*ir !c.irtiee> 
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CSender wise, 93 20 percent of them were male teai hfi.s .irid (i itu percent 
lady teachers. Caste* wise, about 16 30 percent were SC/at. 33 30 
tietc;etit Otic and 50 40 percent Ottinrs 
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1 n 



by the senior leacliers of the neighboring schools, and more than 80 30 
percent teachers held that they did not receive any kind of help or 
guidance from the head teacher of the Sankul school. 


teachers seemed to admit their children to the government maintained 
primary schools. Personal supervision and economic considerations were 
stated to be the main reasons for such a bias among the teachers in 
favor of Government Primary schools. 




coiTiniunily leaders who take adequate interest in Itiein ,ind ifie 


in tho class' room leaching at regular tnlervals. 
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level of knowledge of basic concepts and prepostliotiH and i*!fi! ifiic y in 
uhini} the scienct> and rnattiematics teaching aids of Itm suliji't !*. m tlin 
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3.1 Class-V achievent in language 
by location 




RURAL URBAN 



sltidofils in irtfic|unf|n by qniiili' 













itpiflif ■afii'f* of dillifferco m tfn nn^.m suni^ of in -it*.** 









Table-3. 11A: liislfitiiiiimi f»f V stiidorils liy levels uf acbiewmeal m bv r ii,4i:»4, 



i NtJltlW DNIU¥ IH f imim Wi UliOM 



IOC}. (in 100 00 100M) 100 tRi 100 00 100 00 100 no moon 


rtibli<4 1?: *.t firt* tif i lass V stydorils in laripiagc? by kicaliofi 




Mean 





iss-V achievent In mathematics 
by gender 




tublr^ 3. Hi; Mun* nf c:ltibs V itucjf»nt^ in fTWthomatics liy cayt» 










0H Mean 





Tabli*-3J0;: a! siiintfn:iim:p of dilfororic# tn tho rwari ^cofo of class V slii^lf*fiis in ipaihf rii dn s 



|41iK)| I t44rMJ) 
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Ifllilt*-;! Mi Sill **! » II *4titli»fi|s ifi riialfieilitllii':* 
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Table-3.31: I ii'.ailiuliun <it ilfu|>iuils by lixration gender and cable 

1 OCA I ION I OINIHH | i ACI! 

RURAI URBAN TOTAL BOYS CdRlS TOTAL 1 SCYST ORC OthI RS RRAl 



I wioi I siHie I skon | *niAii 

ui fo ^f| |f!fMjuj|i jn u.itpiiiuiMc j aiqej 



IN M()U:U Ht)ll) WORK 



v:fH 


I iitilf* -J lUI : Ai|i^ |jrij|iif» iif t 



rAlllf R ! MO! HI H 



Uuilfm% I if ipaif tiii*# it I 



HOMt WORK GIVEN GOHHICIION Of HuMi WoliK 

IN.'.KilK IION fflJRAl URBAN TOTAL R^lf^Al URBAN RRAi 




K.HAl N 346 34 380 


Table-3.63: Oislfftnition of class- V sfudents reporlirig class-teacher s pfeseot 




STUDLNI r.UPiriVtSOR MAINTAINED 


ANOIHin IIACHIB TAKE THE CLASS 188 20 

(';■) (&4:T0) 158 80) 



yudurils Havifig tpul ttkafi-ii 
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Table-'S.SIB: Pfijff»sHional trairiinii &!aliis of loactiors as on 30hi Sop! . t§!}4 



Table-3.63: Vacant and sanctioned posts of teacher in the sample schools 
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Table-3.66: Distribution of school where time table was followed 
RURAL n URBAN I TOTAL 








Table-3.68: Distribution of sample teachers by location, gender and caste 

LOCATION \ GENDER CASTE 

RURAL URBAN TOTAL MALE FEMALE TOTAL SC/ST OBC OTHERS TOTAL 
No, 108 9 iTt 109 8 117 19 39 59 117 

(%) 92.30 07.70 100.00 93.20 06.80 100.00 16.30 33.30 50.40 100.00 






Tabie-3.71: Distribution of teachers by level of academic standard in language and mathematics by location 






Table-3.72: Distribution of teachers who have not undergone in-service training by location and gender 
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Table-3.77: Teachers preference the type ot for educational institu- 
tions for their children by location 
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achievements of students in the primary schools of Etawah districts; (b) 




QUALITY OF LEARNING ACHIEVEMENT 



and 24.22 percent girls obtained the MIL grade; 9.46 percent boys and 
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COMPETENCIES IN MATHEMATICS :(Reference table : 4.21) 




non SC/ST students recorded a significant edge over the SC/ST students. 



scores in language among the Class-ll students. 



13.50 percent came from Urban centres. Their caste-wise distribution 


showed that 39.40 percent of them were SC/ST; 36.50 percent OBC 
and 24 percent belonged to Other caste group. 





families. In more than 59.12 percent cases the male parent was engaged 
in non- agricultural occupations, and in mors than 93.38 parcant casas 
the mothers were non-earning house- wifes. In about 23.80 percent 
cases the father was illiterate and in more than 23.70 percent he had 
studied only up to the primary level. In the case of mothers more 



134 



in the given circumstances had at best only a marginal significance in 
raising the learning standards of the primary school children. 








in the sample schools 13 additional teachers were needed. All of them 



106 were assistant teachers and 44 head teachers. 82 percent of them 



4.74 About 62 percent teachers who were teaching mathematics were High 
school pass and about 28.70 percent had their educational qualification 
below high school. In language teaching about 4.70 percent had passed 
the Junior High school test; about 19.30 percent were High school, and 





SUGGESTION FOR IMPROVING THE LEARNING STANDARDS 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT 



4.86 To increase the level of participation of girl students in the primary 
schools and to reduce the incidence of dropout among them it is 
necessary to start a scholarship scheme for girl students irrespective of 
their caste as available to SC/ST students. 


4.87 The mentally prevailing physical atmosphere in most of the schools in 
not conducive for attracting children to the class. The discrepancy in 
the basic facilities in each and every school need be removed and 
proper arrangement be made to avert their misuse or theft. Further the 
schools should have a campus of their own. This can be ensured by 
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Table-4.4: Mean score of class-V students in language by location 







4.1 Class-V achievent in language 
by location 
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4.2 ClasS“V achievent in language 
by gender 
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Table-4.8: Statistical significance of difference in the mean 
score of class-V students in language by location 


RURAL URBAN DIFFERENCE IN 
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4.3 Class-V achievent in language 
by caste 
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Table-4.10: Statistical significance of difference in the mean score of class-V students in language by caste 






Table-4.1 1B: Distribution of class-V students by levels of achievement in language by location 
















Tabfe-4.17: Mean score of class-V students in mathe- 
matics by gender and location 








4.4 Class-V achievent in mathematics 
by location 





4.5 ClasS“V achievent in mathematics 

by gender 
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Tabie-4.22: Distribution of class-V students by levels of achievement in mathematics by location, gender and 

caste 
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CLASS-II 

Table-4.23: Distribution of class-ll students having pre-schooling training by location 






Table-4.25: Mean score of class-!l student in language by caste 









Table-4.28: Mean score of class-ll student in mathematics by gender 
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Table-4.36: Distribution of dropout by levels of achievements in mathematics 












Table-4.38: Age profile of class-V students 




TOTAL 

0 

(00.00) 

103 

(15.10) 

334 

(49.10) 

179 

(26.30) 

64 

(09.50) 

680 

(100.00) 

GIRLS 

0 

(00.00) 

25 

(08.70) 

150 

(51.90) 

86 

(29.80) 

28 

(09.60) 

289 

(100.00) 
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TOTAL 

278 

(40.88) 

402 

(59.12) 

680 

(100.00) 

URBAN 

18 

(15.13) 

101 

(84.87) 

119 

(100.00) 

RURAL 

260 

(46.35) 

301 

(53.65) 

561 

(100.00) 
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(%) 
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635 

(93.38) 
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39 

(05.74) 
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(100.00) 
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113 

(94.96) 
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Table-4.41: Distribution of sample students by level of parental education 
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Table-4.44: Health status of class-V students 










Table-4.49: Class-V students receiving guidance from family member in after school studies by location, 








Table-4.53: Distribution of class-V students reporting class teacher’s presence in the class 










Table-4.54 The teaching learning process at school when the teacher is absent 



RURAL URBAN TOTAL 

LANGUAGE TEXTBOOK 557 118 675 

(%) (99.30) (99.20) (99.30) 

MATHS TEXTBOOK 554 118 672 








UP TO 10th CLASS 


RURAL URBAN TOTAL 

NAME OF PLACE MEAN SD MEAN SD MEAN SD 

NEAREST BLOCK HEAD QUARTER 11.79 08.11 04.83 03.54 10.87 07.99 

NEAREST PRIMARY SCHOOL 01.87 00.86 01.00 00.00 01.76 00.86 

NEAREST UPPER PRIMARY 03.56 03.22 01.00 00.00 03.22 03.13 
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Table-4.58: Distribution of school buildings by nature of ownership 





Table-4.60: Basic facilities in schools 












TOTAL 
















Table-4.66: Distribution of schools where time-table is used 


Table-4.67: Distribution of teachers by designation in sample schools 

ASSISTANCE HEAD TOTAL 

TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 

No. 106 44 150 

(%) (70.70) (29.30) (100.00) 








Table-4.69: Distribution of sample teachers by gender and age 






Table'4.71: Distribution of teachers by level of academic standard in language and mathematics by location 













Table-4.75: 














The test scores revealed: that the average standard both in Language 
and Mathematics In all the districts were quite low for all grades of 
students who appeared in the tests. 




the poorest standards among all caste groups of students in the priman/ 





that 'in 5 areas of maximum infirmity among Class-V students were COM- 
PREHENSION in Language, and Addition, Unitary Method; Fractions and 
Weight & Measure questions in Mathematics. 









standaids mijst, tht?ref ore. concentrate on improving the quality and frequency 
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INTER-DISTRICT COMPARISION 







Table-5.3 : Mean achievement of c!ass-V students in mathematics 
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Table-5.8 : Mean achievement of class-ll students in mathematics 






Table-5.9 : Statistical significance of mean difference in language (class-11 students) 








Table-5.12 : Distribution of class-ll students by levels of achievement in mathematics 



ETAWAH 

433 

(74.30) 

53 

(09.10) 

97 

(16.60) 
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(00.00) 
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(100.00) 

BANDA 

190 

(42.40) 

145 

(32.40) 

113 

(25.20) 
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(00.00) 

0 

(00.00) 

448 

(100.00) 

ALLAHABAD 

207 

(34.40) 

241 

(40.00) 

154 

(25.60) 
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(00.00) 
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(00.00) 
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(100.00) 
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Table-5.18 : Rooms required in schools 





Table-5.19 : Basic facilities in schools 
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TOTAL N = 116 117 150 







